


Problems of war progress bring joint action of 
war agencies—WLB decision favors reemployed 
veterans—Veterans get wages plus subsistence 
in AT courses. 


THE WAR IS GETTING BIGGER! 


It all adds up to that—all the orders, warnings, 
and pleas of recent weeks. This terse comment, in 
one form or another with more or less elaborate detail 
has been repeated again and again during recent 
weeks following urgent word from the chiefs of the 
European and Pacific invasions. And it is responsible, 
ton, for the renewed aggressiveness in production 
tactics for ever-bolder emphasis by the War Manpower 
Commission on war jobs—taking them, sticking to 
them. 


General Eisenhower reported on the European war 
situation in these words: 


“The sweeping liberation of France, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg was possible only through great expenditure of bombs 
and ammunition. . . . I owe it to every GI American soldier 
in this greatest fighting force to urge upon you increased 
production of ammunition, signal equipment, winter clothing, 
engineering materials, vital medical instruments—and again 
ammunition, always ammunition.” 


He also cabled: 


“We are now running into serious supply problems on a 


number of critical items as we come up against Germany's ° 


inner ring of concrete and steel.” 


With reference to the Pacific Theatre, Under Sec- 
retary of War Patterson pointing up the fact that 
General MacArthur’s troops fired more artillery am- 
munition in December than had been expended in 
all of the 16 previous months combined, said: 


“The problem is not confined to final assembly lines. It 
extends all the way down the line to the foundries, forges, 
and machine shops. Everyone who contributes in any way to 
the manufacture of these instruments of war bears a heavy 
responsibility in the attainment of our goals.” 


General Brehon Somervell, Commanding General, 
Army Service Forces, commending workers for their 
magnificent achievements, at the same time blasted 
any hopes that production may at present be relaxed. 
He told a CIO convention: 
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“Many people have the idea that the nearer we come to 
victory, the less stuff we need. Actually, just.the opposite is 
true. The faster we move and the harder we hit the enemy, 
the more stuff we use up and the more we need to maintain 
our offensives. . . . Our reserves have been used up and we 
are entirely dependent on current production.” 

se e @ 

On December 2, a joint order from WMC, WPB, 
the War Department, and the Navy Department, 
spiked reconversion hopes which have been burgeon- 
ing too soon. Instructions went out to field represen- 
tatives forbidding for 90 days any granting of “spot 
authorization” reconversion in 68 Group I areas and 
44 other areas where war production is lagging, ex- 
cept in “unusual” cases. Field staffs of the four 
agencies were directed to exert every effort to make 
additional labor available for war production, even if 
manpower must be taken away from less essential 
civilian production and service industries. 

And anent production lags, J. A. Krug, WPB 
Chairman, stressed they are nobody’s fault, but are 
also a result of our successes. 


‘We are not producing enough war goods fast enough to 
meet the actual urgent demands of the fighting forces. . . 
Let me make it clear that this lag in production is not the 
fault of American workmen, nor management, nor the Army, 
the Navy, nor the War Production Board. It is caused for 
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the most part by the ever-changing tides cf war—the ever- 
changing needs of our fighting forces.” 

These, the WPB Chairman said, are the main 
factors in production lags: 

1. Sudden up-surges in requirements, which are 
too much for available facilities and labor to handle 
quickly. These, he said, cause about 40 percent of 
the lag in critical programs. 

2. New models or design changes which cause 
about 26 percent of the deficiency. 

3. Labor shortages in the critical programs, which 
also cause about 22 percent of the lag. 

4, Facilities shortages, the cause of about 12 per- 
cent of the trouble. For example, some bottlenecks 
in component parts can be traced to shortage of 
facilities. 

A special task group set up by WPB to spur pro- 
duction also emphasizes the critical shortage of spare 
parts for the repair of engines used in heavy-duty 
trucks, landing craft and other military equipment. 
Heading it is former Navy Lieutenant Robert M. 
Hatfield, who with military authorities, will visit 
spare-parts plants in the Middle West in an effort to 
stimulate production. He pointed out that thousands 
of trucks have been in service continuously frcem 2 to 
3 years and they are beginning to break down. 


Where manpower shortages are contributing to 
these production lags, WMC has a job to do. It must 
find approximately 300,000 workers. Certainly this 
figure is very small compared with the 10 million who 
have been mobilized since 1940, but the hitch is (1) 
there aren’t many workers left (unemployment has 
dropped to a new low of 630.000) ; and (2) the jobs 
are where the workers aren’t. Most of the “must” 
plants are located in areas where labor is already 
tight, and recruitment of manpower will call for 
unprecedented effort by every office of the WMC and 
the United States Employment Service. 

Because of the stringency and urgency attached to 
these manpower needs, WMC is sharpening its re- 
cruitment tools and refining its machinery for deter- 
mining the man »ower needs and relative urgenc’es. 
It will concentrate a solid effort on a plant by plant 
basis to meet these urgencies and needs. 

To perfect its priority referral program, WMC 
Field Instruction No. 416, Supplement No. 2 (second 
revision) Nov. 27, established categories of priorities 
effective on a Nation-wide basis as of December 15. 

Under the instruction, any order in any local USES 
office will be considered a “nonpriority” order unless 
it has been assigned a manpower priority designation 
by the Chairman of the National Manpower Priori- 
ties Committee, or by the Regional, State, or Area 
Manpower Director. Priorities are to be assigned to 
orders for specific numbers and kinds of workers. 
For this purpose, five priority designations (fully 
described in the field instruction) will be used. 

The order of referral must be in descending order 
of the categories; that is, workers are to be offered 
referral to jobs for which they are qualified in cate- 
gory “1” before they are offered jobs in category “2”; 
jobs in category “2” before category “3”; and so on. 
Orders from employers who engage in discriminatory 
or unduly restrictive hiring practices, who improperly 
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utilize or train their workers, or who are in willful 
violation of WMC programs and regulations, may be 
withheld from a priority category. 


WMC'’s basic problems are: 


1. Recruitment of new workers required to replace 
turn-over and increase employment levels. These 
workers must come from the ranks of women, many 
of whom have left their war jobs to return to house- 
hold duties; off-season agricultural workers, including 
foreign workers imported by the War Food Adminis- 
tration for farm work; discharged servicemen; work- 
ers released by cut-backs, and the large number of 
workers in less essential activities whose skills are 
needed by the war production program. 

2. Stabilization of our work force in war indus- 
trics. Quit rates are much too high in many “must” 
plants which are behind schedule. In one shipyard 
engaged in urgent ship construction and repair, the 
recent separation rate was 19 percent—the equivalent 
of a complete turn-over of the entire staff of that 
yard every 5 months. Some critical foundries are 
much worse off; we have reports of separation rates 
of 26 percent—cquivalent to a complete staff turn- 
over every 4 months; and of 20 percent—a complete 
staff turn-over every 5 months. In too many instances, 
WMC and USES staffs have recruited thousands of 
new workers, only to have their efforts fail to increase 
employment levels because quits have equaled or ex- 
ceeded new hires. Our stabilization program cannot 
correct the causes of quits—working conditions, 
wages, hous'’ng, recreation, plant morale, labor rela- 
tions, ctc., but management, labor, and the com- 
munity can. , 

The problem of meeting these labor demands can 
be met by (1) concentrating the full and aggressive 
use of all manpower programs and facilities on these 
needs; (2) assuring that new war contracts or in- 
creases in present ones are allocated to areas of 
greatest labor supply while contracts are terminated 
in labor shortage areas; and (3) by getting the fullest 
cooperation from employers, the less essential indus- 
tries, and organized labor. 


The War Department has taken action to help 
make men available in key spots, by announcing that 
it will release 1,000 men from active military service 
to work in foundries or forge shops. To qualify for 
release, the men must have had previous experience 
in this industry. Release will be voluntary with the 
soldiers, but no men assigncd to infantry units, alerted 
for overseas duty. or who have not passed their 30th 
birthday will be cligible. The men chosen for release 
go to the war jobs as civilians; that is, the Army 
exerc'ses no control over wages. working conditions, 
or collective bargaining relationships. The men, how- 
ever, are subject to recall to active duty if they leave 
the foundries or if the manpower supply cases so as 
to make their continued employment unnecessary. 
The Navy has indicated to WMC that it, too, may 
release former foundry and forge workers. 


@ A decision of interest to veterans returning to 
pre-war jobs is that of the General Counsel of the 
(Continued on page 4) 
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CITIZENS’ 


Meetin g Kansas 
City's Crisis 


By EDWARD P. MEISBURGER 


Chief of Information, 
WMC for Missouri 


COMMITTEE, 


“If We Don’t Make It Over Here, They'll Never 
Make It Over There” 


This incidental slogan and the combined efforts of 
the Citizens’ War Manpower Committee and the War 
Manpower Commission helped Kansas City meet a 
manpower crisis and lick it in time to give our inva- 
sion forces the war production they needed. You will 
find the story between the covers of a large black dis- 
play binder which rests on the desk of the director 
for the Greater Kansas City War Manpower Arca. 
It tells you that in the space of 10 weeks 90,000 new 
workers were interviewed for war jobs within the 
area, and 30,000 were actually added to the already 
humming production lines. 

In the binder under date of May 7, 1944, you will 
also find a news clipping account of a proclamation 
by the Mayor of Kansas City. It states in part as 
follows: 


At a time when the greatest battles of the war are to be 
fought, when planes, engines, explosives, landing craft, etc., 
are needed, a shortage of workers to man plants in the 
Kansas City area has developed. I suggest the immediate 
organization of a Citizens’ War Manpower Committee to 
facilitate further voluntary enrollment of 30,090 citizens in 
civilian war work. 

The following day the Mayor's suggestion had 
jelled into a citizens’ comraittee composed of a cross- 
section of the top leaders in Greater Kansas City. 
Publicity was launched in many directions, a ‘center- 
of-town job office staffed by the United States Em- 
ployment Service personnel was opened under the 
banner of the Citizens’ War Manpower Committee, 
and the campaign was on. 


Before detailing the successful campaign that en-, 


sued, let us turn a few pages of the binder to a letter 
written 10 weeks later by the WMC Area Director to 
the chairman of the Citizens’ War Manpower Com- 
mittee: 


This is an expression of appreciation from the WMC for 
the splendid results achieved through the efforts of the 
citizens’ committee. ... In mid-April the recruitment prob- 
lem to obta’n sufficient workers to man essential activities 
in the Kansas City area had become a difficult one. Com- 
mitments of essential activities in the area required approxi- 
mately 30,000 net additional workers if schedules were to 
be reached to the point of peak production. 

Our labor supply figures indicated that workers were 
available in the area, but at the same time such workers 
were not presenting themselves in numbers necessary to 
meet our important production schedules. 
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I did not consider it an insurmountable problem if we 
could get the picture to the citizens in this area. I felt that 
if the citizens of Greater Kansas City realized the urgency of 
war requirements, they would gladly respond... . 

The women’s division of your committee was exceedingly 
active, turning out many women who heretofore had not 
considered entering war work. 

Since the beg'nn ng of your campaign to the present time 
(July 14), the USES and the offices of the citizens’ commit- 
tee have interviewed approximately 90,000 persons who 
were applicants for jobs. Approximately 60,000 were ac- 
tually referred to essential jobs and it is safely estimated 
30,000 were p!aced in jobs. Those imposing figures do not 
give us a tally of the workers who reported direct to em- 
ployers and were hired outside USES facilities. 

At the time the campa’gn started the 
Engine Co., greatest single us2r of labor to be serviced, was 
lagging behind schedule, with commitments mounting. Its 
neecs now have been amply met. 


Similar letters from Army and Navy officials and 
plant managers praising the results and conduct of the 
campaign are also recorded. But back of this cam- 
paign was a certain amount of priming which the 
bound record does not include. 

Confrented with evidence of mounting labor de- 
mands from several local war-essential industries, and 
with the knowledge that the area might be moved 
from Group III to Group II or I, the area director 
went into a huddle with the Executive Manager of 
the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce and the In- 
dustrial Commissioner of the Chamber who is also 
a member of the Area Priorities Committee. Out of 
this mecting came the Citizens’ War Manpower Com- 
mittee, representing almost every activity in the city. 
Working along with the general committee was a wo- 
men’s committee which spent a great deal of time 
visiting plants, talking to workers, making job studies, 
arranging with the Board of Education’s Child Care 
Division for expanded service, and working at the re- 
ception desk in employment headquarters of the citi- 
zens’ committee. 

Came then in rapid succession appeals from the 
various denominational pulpits, distribution of thou- 
sands of pamphlets to members of the congregations, 
imposing, full-page display advertisements in local 


newspapers, and opening of the Citizens’ War Man- 


power Committee job headquarters in the heart of 
the city’s retail district. ‘Two more employment of- 
fices were later opened in the residential district. This 
made a total of six employment offices in Kansas City, 
Mo., and Kansas City, Kans., all staffed by USES. 


As to the scope of the campaign, succeeding pages 
of the binder set forth the following accomplish- 
ments: 

1. Over 2,000 column-inches of news and feature 
stories in local newspapers, the trade press, suburban 
newspapers, and Chamber of Commerce publications. 

2. More than 20 display advertisements in news- 
papers covering the six counties comprising the Kan- 
sas City area. 

3. 80,000 pamphlets on child care distributed; 
child care display maintained at job headquarters; 
information on child care and nursery facilities also 


provided by telephone through arrangements with 
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Child Care Divisions of Kansas City, Mo. and Kan- 
sas City, Kans. Boards of Education. School age cen- 
ters were expanded and attendance increased two and 
one-half times. 

4. 50,000 copies of an attractive “War Workers 
Guide,” presenting information concerning Kansas 
City and various problems faced by workers, distrib- 
uted through job offices and other agencies. 

5. 400 dash-cards provided for street cars and 
buses. 

6. The slogan, “Get A War Job—Stay On The 
Job” stamped on gas, water, and light bills. 

7. 100,000 package stuffers, explaining the job 
campaign, sent through the merchants’ association and 
the telephone company. 

8. Streamers and placards distributed to 3,000 
stores and taverns. 

9. Posters of a soldier saying, “I CAN’T WIN 
WITHOUT YOU—STICK TO YOUR WAR 
JOB!” were displayed on 107 billboards. 

10. Between May 24 and June 27, 168 broad- 
casts consisting of 5- and 15-minute programs, spot- 
ted on various stations between 6:30 and 10:15 p. m. 

Radio stations were generous with extra announce- 
ments. The average time on the air was an hour a 
day. An estimated 500,000 persons were reached 
through the motion picture phase of the campaign. 

A slogan contest brought thousands of entries, the 
winner receiving a $100 War Bond with the chal- 
lenge: If we don’t make it over here, they'll never 
make it over there! This slogan used extensively dur- 
ing the campaign had a telling effect. 

Ten plants, selected by the Area Director on a 


weekly priority basis, maintained representatives at the 
job headquarters. 

Hundreds of men from the armed forces, on ex- 
tended furloughs or week-end passes, were placed on 


war jobs. Generous publicity greatly increased mo- 
rale. “Heroes Day,” sponsored by the committee, 
brought to Kansas City two outstanding veterans 
whose messages to war workers and prospective work- 
ers were conveyed by radio. 

One of the most valuable pieces of publicity dur- 
ing the campaign, so far as the WMC and the USES 
were concerned, appeared on the front page of one 
newspaper early in the campaign. Unknown to the 
USES staff or personnel of the citizens’ committee, 
two reporters from the paper went through the job 
lines. Their published stories recounted their experi- 
ences, profusely commenting on the speed, courtesy, 
and efficiency of the USES receptionists and inter- 
viewers. In all news and feature accounts WMC and 
USES were prominently identified with the activities. 

Results show that the campaign was a huge suc- 
cess in spite of some “doubting Thomases.” Sum- 
ming up, the WMC Director dispels doubts that it 
was wise to let a citizens’ committee move in to con- 
duct the campaign: 


The move proved to be not only wise but expedient, as 
results show. The top leaders of Kansas City, for all prac- 
tical purposes, now are on the WMC-USES staff and are 
working with us. . 

A few weeks before the campaign some city leaders were 
champing at the bit because WMC had not untangled cer- 
tain local problems. After a week of the campaign those 
same leaders were expressing amazement about the com- 
plexity of those problems as well as WMC restraint in deal- 
ing with an assortment of conditions. Through association 
with members of USES personnel and operating procedures, 
the citizens’ committeemen and women gained new and 
valuable concepts of the daily problems of guiding thous- 
ands of men, women, and youths into essential jobs. 

Although the set goals have been reached in the number 
of workers placed on jobs, the committee will remain in 
existence to give additional effort to advertising and pub- 
licity to promote recruitment for emergencies and to stimu- 
late publicity designed to combat the feeling of the public 
that the war is virtually finished. 








(Continued from page 2) 
War Labor Board. The decision announced that a 
war veteran returning to his job is to be “reemployed 
at the level at which he would have been entitled if 
there had been no break in his service with the 
company.” 

The Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 
guarantees re-employment to a veteran in a position 
of like seniority, status, and pay. The Board says that 
this pay is not to be interpreted as the rate where the 
soldier left off, but as the level that would have been 
his had there been no break in service with the com- 
pany. The returned veteran is therefore entitled to 
any length-of-service increase which the job carried 
while he was in the armed forces. 


q In making public a report of the ATS of the 
WMC, attention was called to the fact that appren- 


ticeship wages may be supplemented by subsistence 
allowances where veterans qualify under the GI Bill 
of Rights. The combined amount, however, may not 
exceed the regular wage rate of the trade for which 
he is training. Of 600 veterans enrolled in apprentice 
training courses as of November 1944, fewer than 100 
had applied for or were drawing subsistence in addi- 
tion to wages. As more veterans become aware of 
this advantage, enrollments are expected to increase 
and ATS estimates that during post-war as many as 
200,000 returning veterans will be enrolled in these 
courses. There are more than 100 skilled occupations 
in manufacturing, construction and miscellaneous in- 
dustries for which men are trained through appren- 
ticeship, and some 30,000 established apprenticeship 
programs in operation. The building and automotive 
trades which will be on the rebound after the war, 
are expected to attract a great many apprentices from 
the veteran group. 
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CombatVeterans 
Give Recruit- 
ment Aid 


IN ORDER TO obtain increased referrals to war 
plants engaged in urgent production programs for 
the immediate needs of the Army Service Forces, the 
War Manpower Commission cooperated with the 
A. S. F. Regional Labor Representative in Chicago in 
a plan that permitted combat veterans to assist the 
United States Employment Service in promoting in- 
terest in, and expediting referral to, these “must” war 
plants. 

With local adaptations, the plan so successfully 
used in Chicago and described below might be effec- 
tively used elsewhere. However, this method is one 
that should be used advisedly and only under the 
urgency of critical recruitment necessity. It is not 
intended that the method, if once employed, should 
become a continuing routine of priority referral pro- 
grams. Rather is it to be called into use only when 
the staffing of urgent war plants calls for drastic action. 


With some 17,000 workers needed to fulfill the 
manpower requirements of the Army Service Forces 
“must” plants in Chicago (Cook and DuPage Coun- 
ties), supplementary action to the existing controls 
was thought advisable by the Area Production Urg- 
ency and Manpower Priorities Committees. Whereas 
previously the USES offices were referring applicants 
to all priority openings, it was now decided to con- 
centrate referrals on “must” plants only. Since 
wounded combat veterans had been used so success- 
fully by the Industrial Services Section in combat- 
nig absenteeism and improving the morale of work- 
ers, it was decided to explore the possibilities of en- 
listing their aid in an effort to channel potential 
workers to jobs on these A.S.F. “must” programs. It 
was thought that if these veterans were placed in 
all local USES offices in the Chicago area and were 
allowed to tell, in their own words, how seriously a 
shortage of equipment can affect success of a battle, 
that some impetus might be brought to bear to per- 
suade workers voluntarily to accept jobs in “must” 
plants. 

_The WMC not only accepted the idea, but its area 
director and local managers gave wholehearted co- 
operation to the experiment. 

At a meeting held with the Labor Management 
Committee of the WMC, the program, its purpose, 
and procedure were fully explained and indorsement 
by WMC followed. 

Before embarking on a wide-scale program, (i.e., 
placing veterans in all 18 USES offices in the area) 
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A.S.F. PLAN PROMOTES REFERRALS TO “MUST” PLANTS 


it was decided to begin by placing two veterans in 
the main office at 308 North Michigan Avenue. Ac- 
cordingly, permission was obtained from the Com- 
manding Officer of Gardiner General Hospital to in- 
terview veterans for this work. Since this work was 
entirely voluntary on the part of the veterans, they 
were interviewed first by labor officers and the 
public relations officer of the hospital where they 
were convalescing. Once the veterans expressed their 
willingness to cooperate, consultations were held with 
the ward doctors in order to insure the advisability of 
using the veterans selected for this work. After assur- 
ances that this type of work would not interfere with 
their convalescence, two veterans were selected for 
the work at a per diem maintenance allowance of $5. 

They reported for duty on Wednesday, 6 Septem- 
ber. As a sizeable crowd gathered on the main floor 
of the USES office, interviewers stopped their regu- 
lar tasks and introduced the veterans to the appli- 
cants. (See Exhibit A.) Following this, the veteran 
gave a short talk (see Exhibit B) telling of the neces- 
sity for production of war material in “must” plants 
and cited examples from his own experience at the 
battlefront as an illustration. This talk was repeated 
as often as the “pool” of applicants changed. 

When the veteran concluded, the USES staff pro- 
ceeded along regular steps to sign up the applicants. 
If a qualified worker still refused to be referred to a 
job on the “must” program,-he was then interviewed 
personally by one of the veterans, who tried (without 
undue pressure) to convince the person of the value 
of taking a job in vital war production. 

The trial procedure continued for 3 days or until 
9 September. Meanwhile, comparisons were made on 
the number of referrals to “must” jobs as between 
Friday, 1 September, when no veterans were present, 
and Friday, 8 September, when two veterans were 
“in action.” The results were 77 and 122, respec- 
tively, an increase of 58 percent. This was evidence 
enough to warrant proceeding with the program on a 
larger scale. 

In a conference with the WMC Area Director, it 
was decided to place veterans in 14 of the 18 USES 


‘offices in Cook and DuPage Counties. An officer 


from the A.S.F. Regional Labor office was delegated 
to supervise the program. The task was considered of 
sufficient importance to relieve him of his regular 
duties and thus permit him to give the work his un- 
divided attention, since the success of this type of 








Exhibit “A”—Typical Introduction of Veteran 


WE HAVE with us today Private Melvin Biegel. 
Private Biegel is 21 years old and a native of Chicago. 
He has been in the Service for 2 years and has been on 
active combat duty for the past 10 months. 

As you can see, Private Biegel has five ribbons—among 
them a Purple Heart and Presidential Citation. 

Besides taking part in battles in the European Theatre, 
Private Biegel has seen action in Africa, Sicily, Salerno, 
and Cassino. 

Private Biegel has a few words to say to you. 
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program may well depend on the amount of super- 
vision and attention given it. The Evanston and 
LaGrange offices were not included because the na- 
ture of the traffic did not call for such measures. A 
third office was eliminated because of the d'stance 
and the fourth was expected to be staffed with Navy 
veterans because it serviced Navy contractors. As two 
offices catered almost exclusively to Negroes, it was 
decided to place Negro veterans in these offices. 
After clearance had been obtained from the com- 
manding officers and ward doctors, 13 veterans were 
selected. Arrangements were made to have these 
veterans available on call for periodical physical 
check-ups. Similarly, arrangements were made to 








Exhibit “B’—Typical Talk By Veteran 


I WANT TO talk to you folks for a few m/‘nutes about 
our needs for certain war materials. I am not talking 
about theoretical needs, but I am teiling you about what 
I, myself, have seen cn the battlefron‘s. 

For ins:ance, during the battle of Cassino, my company 
was traveling by truck to the front line. The roads in 
Italy are terrible and the trucks we had were pretty well 
worn out. About midnight my truck broke down, and as 
we did not have the necessary parts or a spare truck, there 
was nothing to do but to get out and walk. My squadron 
walked for 4 hours before getting to the front line just in 
time to join with the firs: advance. The result was that 
we were pretty well worn out before we ever got into 
battle. ; 

If we had only had one more truck there, or the proper 
spare parts, we could have ridden to the front and gon: 
into battle feeling much fresher. 

In a few minutes a representative cf the USES is going 
to ask you to take a job in one of the plants producing 
material that is badly needed by the boys overseas. These 
particular plants are called “must” p!ants and they must 
be properly manned. If you will take a job in one of 
these plants, you will be making your maximum contribu- 
tion to the war effort and I can assure you that my buddies 
abroad will do their best to end this war pretty quickly. 








have the men reside, wherever possible, at their own 
homes, or those of friends or relatives. 

In order that the soldicrs might see at first hand 
the operation of a large “must” plant and in turn 
might visualize the tremendous amount of manpower 
necessary to staff similar plants, 15 veterans were 
taken on a tour of a large war plant in Chicago. 

Following the visit to the plant, a meeting took 
place at the WMC offices. Local USES managers as 
well as veterans were present. Lt. Col. A. H. Brawner 
explained the proposed program, its purpose and in- 
tended results, and the WMC’s Area Director re- 
ported on the trial experiment at the North Michigan 
Avenue office. The two veterans employed in the 
earlier experiment related their experiences and an- 
swered questions from managers and the other sol- 
diers who were being initiated in the task. Each vet- 
eran was introduced to the manager with whom he 
would work, and it should be explained, veterans were 
placed in offices most convenient to their homes. 
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Pictures and attendant publicity were released to 
the local press, and arrangements agreed upon to clear 
all subsequent publicity or community papers through 
the Public Relations Office of the Sixth Service Com- 
mand, since the closest liaison wis deemed advisable 
between the Public Relations Office of the Army and 
the WMC on this type of program. 


Referrals Concentrated on ‘Must’ Items 


In an effort to staff “must” programs with the 
necessary manpower, the WMC decided to concen- 
trate on referrals to facilities manufacturing “must” 
items. This program started Monday, 11 September, 
and the veterans were to be utilized as a supplemen- 
tary tool. In an effort to explain to manufacturers 
this concentration (which must take place even at the 
expense of channeling manpower away from other 
war and essential civilian production) the manager 
of USES office No. 3 called a meeting of manage- 
ment in his area. While the absolute necessity of 
concentrating on A.S.F. “must” plants had been 
previously explained to the Labor Management Com- 
mittee of the WMC and publicity given it in the press, 
it was felt that greater cooperation would be forth- 
coming if the entire program could be explained to 
local management on a local level. Officers from the 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps participated at this meet- 
ing. Its results were so effective that similar meetings 
are advised wherever the program is instituted. 


Factors Control Use of Veterans 


It is obvious that methods for using veterans in 
this type of program will depend on many factors. 
Some soldiers are adept at public speaking, others are 
shy. Some USES offices have many applicants, some 
have a relatively few. In the latter case, managers 
may feel that efforts should be concentrated on indi- 
vidual interviews, rather than on group talks. Gen- 
erally speaking, the experience in Chicago would in- 
dicate that short talks similar to the one illustrated 
in Exhibit “A” are best. This is true for a number 
of reasons. 

First, it sets the stage for the USES interviewers 
by conditioning the potential employee. This was the 
unanimous opinion of the interviewers who, previous 
to the use of veterans, were literally bombarded with 
objections on the part of the applicants to taking jobs 
in the “must” program. 

Secondly, pep talks stimulate not only the appli- 
cants but the interviewers as well. And even this 
understates results, since all office employees listen to 
these talks and managers have noted a progressive 
change in the entire staff. 

While generally actual interviewing and referral 
should te done by the USES employees rather than 
by Army personnel, one office found veterans some- 
times succeeded where regular interviewers failed. 
These were the so-called “hopeless cases,” i.e., people 
who had been interviewed by USES personnel and 
continually refused to accept jobs on the “must” pro- 
grams. One veteran proved to be especially adept in 
this technique, on his first day referring four out of 

(Continued on page 8) 
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MANAGEMENT, 


Solving a 
Foundry 
Problem 


By JOHN M. BAKER 
Area Director, WMC, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABOR, 


CINCINNATI HAS MANY forging firms and 
foundries producing malleable iron, gray iron, steel, 
and nonferrous castings. As with foundries throughout 
the country, the industry in this area was behind pro- 
duction schedules on urgent war requirements, and the 
production lags were attributed in large measure to 
manpower shortages. , 

At the outset the problem was approached by re- 
cruiting programs and by publicity which emphasized 
the improved working conditions in foundries and ap- 
pealed to the available manpower to accept foundry 
positions. War Manpower Commission staff members 
conducted utilization surveys and made spot checks in 
the major firms to make possible the fuller utilization 
of the working force. 

Nevertheless, manpower became more stringent and 
it was clear that even greater utilization of both man- 
power and facilities had to be achieved immediately. 

The primary objectives of the program finally 
formulated by the WMC area office were: (1) to re- 
tain the existing personnel employed in the industry as 
far as possible; (2) to recruit and train new personnel 
to replace that which is normally lost, and (3) to up- 
grade the present working force. 

This study of the problem, the plan of approach, 
and generally the “putting of our house in order” was 
all undertaken prior to discussing the program with 
management representatives. First, a comprchensive 
labor market study of the area was made. Possibilities 
of fuller utilization of minority groups, women, and 
handicapped workers were studied. Our training co- 
ordinator reviewed the adequacy of training facilities 
and equipment. All staff members serving foundries 
visited the establishments and became fully versed in 
foundry operations. Such surveys and contacts made 
it possible for us to estimate the number of people who 
could be trained for foundry work and the amount of 
equipment necessary. 

Then a small, modern, completely equipped foun- 
dry was obtained through the War Production Train- 
ing office in Covington, Ky. The WPT office in Cin- 
cinnati arranged for in-plant trainers, so that trainees 
below the journeyman level could become thoroughly 
familiar with the jobs to which they would later be 
assigned. Apprentice Training Service promised as- 
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GOVERNMENT UNITE IN 


sistance in helping competent journeyman moulders to 
improve their skill, and in job training analysis. Engin- 
cering, Science, Management, and War Training rep- 
resentatives offered to establish training courses at the 
eng-neering and scientific levels which the foundry in- 
dustry might need. Training-Within-Industry repre- 
sentatives also proffered their assistance wherever it 
might be needed. Through previous contacts or em- 
ployment in the industry, our employer service repre- 
sentatives who were serving the foundries, were well 
acquainted with the industry’s general conditions and 
problems, job opportunities, and job specifications. 
Thus, when we called a series of mectings with man- 
agement, union, and Government representatives, we 
were ready to place at the disposal of the foundries the 
services of the entire WMC area staff, thoroughly com- 
petent to render real service to the industry, plus a 
plan which was ready to be placed in operation. 

We stressed training facilities, pointing out that 
proper training would improve morale, improve pro- 
duction without additional manpower, decrease turn- 
over and absenteeism, and decrease the amount of 
scrap—all serious problems confronting the industry. 

A committce—The Associated Foundries of Cin- 
cinnati—was appointed to study means for more fully 
utilizing the present working force, to determine the 
needs of the industry, to evaluate the effectivness of the 
local training program, to develop a system of field 
reports on program operations and progress, to review 
other available WMC services, and to serve as a liaison 
between the industry and WMC. 

Committee objectives were defined as: the establish- 
ment of a foundry-training program on a cooperative 
basis; a streamlining of personnel practices and adapt- 
ing them to meet the problem of handling less-capable 
workers now available for employment; increasing em- 
ployment of women, handicapped persons and min- 
ority groups; assisting in removing any misunderstand- 
ing concerning the program and its objectives; identi- 
fying and climinating any obstacles to accomplish the 
program’s objectives; and providing an effective fol- 
low-up control. 

After studying the in-plant and out-plant training 
facilities the committee recommended: 

1. Utilization of all WMC training facilities and 
services. 

2. An induction program for new recruits in the in- 
dustry. 

3. A publicity campaign utilizing newspaper, radio, 
and posters. A fund of $1,500 was contributed to in- 
form the public of the manpower needs in the industry, 
the working conditions in the foundries, and the 
necessity for full utilization of all workers. 

4. A display of foundry products in the United 
States Employment Service office and other prominent 
places in Cincinnati to acquaint the general public with 
the importance of the foundries in war production. 

5. Positive recruitment conducted by employers at 
local field offices, each employer to be allotted two days 
a week. During these interviews employers were to 
arrange for transportation of workers. 


6. Maximum utilization of in-plant labor through 
curbing of absenteeism and turn-over. 


The program was adopted with the full realization 
that its objectives could be achieved only through the 
organized and united efforts of management, labor. 
and Government. 

The program has shown excellent results. Net em- 
ployment in priority foundries increased by 116 in July 
and slightly more in August. Women have been in- 
tegrated into practically every foundry, performing 
core room operations and also being used as grinders, 
chippers, and inspectors. Although nonwhite workers 
were utilized prior to this emergency, the foundries 
have responded admirably in the fuller utilization of 
both nonwhite male and female workers. 


Naturally, the expanded manpower program has 
been of material benefit in this area and contributed to 
the success of the over-all program since it has placed 
in the hands of the staff an effective tool for allocating 
manpower where it is most urgently needed. 


Certain other beneficial results are evident. Em- 
ployers have made analyses of their working force, 
work schedule, and method of extending the poten- 
tialities of their work force. The out-plant program has 
been of real value, particularly since it made em- 
ployers “training conscious”; many are now using 
trainers and playing up in-plant training advantages. 

It is likewise significant that employers become will- 
ing to recognize and acknowledge the problems exist- 
ing within their plants, receptive to remedial recom- 
mendations and suggestions, and aware that fanciful 
needs would have to be eliminated and manpower re- 
quirements made more realistic. 

Our publicity increased community awareness of 
the need for all-out effort to speed up production and 
services for victory. It also brought about a realization 
by the whole community that WMC programs and 
services could and would be geared to individual in- 
dustry needs and requirements. 

The effectiveness of the program can best be sum- 
med up in the fact that only about 12 percent of the 
foundry and forge shops in the entire administrative 
area have applied for priority in order to be afforded 
preferential manpower treatment. 








(Continued from page 6) 
five to “must” jobs. He continued this work for 5 
days with the following results: 


Date Interviewed 


In other words, out of 29 people who would ordi- 
narily have been placed in other jobs, the veteran was 
able to salvage 27 for jobs in the “must” program. 

The above example is cited for two reasons: It 
proves that the individual interview may be success- 
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ful because the applicant is brought face to face with 
the veteran and the appeal is more or less a personal 
one. Secondly, the veteran’s voice, argument, and 
energy are saved for the difficult cases and not wasted 
on people who are already predisposed to accept jobs 
in “must” plants when referred to them by USES 
personnel. 

It is suggested that, if possible, wounded Navy vet- 
erans be used to supplement Army veterans. Besides 
presenting a unified appeal to the applicants, Navy 
veterans may be utilized very effectively in USES 
offices that service Navy contractors. They can tell 
from their own experiences the necessity of taking jobs 
in a Navy facility in the particular area in which they 
are working. 


Veteran’s Welfare Protected 


In this program, due protection is given the partici- 
pating veterans. They are urged to notify the officer 
in charge whenever they feel the work becomes bur- 
densome. In such a case, they are relieved from duty 
immediately, it being the first principle of this pro- 
gram that there must be no undue physical strain put 
on them. However, these veterans frequently experi- 
ence a beneficial reaction in getting away from the 
hospital and making a real and substantial contribu- 
tion to the war effort on the home front. In practically 
every case, they have expressed enthusiasm for their 
jobs. They have asked for renewal of the orders as- 
signing them to this work. The program on the whole 
may be said to be a stimulant to the veteran’s morale. 


In addition to all the direct benefits, the placement 
of combat veterans in the USES offices had the 
indirect benefit of greatly stimulating local managers 
and the employees of such offices. Local USES 
managers virtually rose “up in arms” when it was 
suggested that veterans be removed from their offices. 

The use of veterans has also aided in educating 
newspaper reporters as to the real importance of the 
“must” program. The tone of newspaper articles con- 
cerning manpower shortages generally was much 
more sympathetic following the introduction of com- 
bat veterans as a recruitment aid. 


There is no doubt that the use of veterans sub- 
stantially increased referrals to “must” plants. Inas- 
much as the WMC began concentrating referrals to 
these plants simultaneously with the placement of 
veterans, it is impossible to determine accurately what 
percent of the increase was due to the use of veterans, 
but referrals to “must” plants showed an average in- 
crease of go percent. Whether increases will take place 
in a diminishing ratio as the program is continued 
cannot now be foretold. But that combat veterans can 
be employed advantageously in emergency circum- 
stances, or in special recruiting programs for “must” 
plants, cannot be gainsaid. On a temporary basis, they 
can be of major benefit in alleviating critical labor 
shortage situations, but this conclusion is not to be 
construed as recommending that the practice should 
be integrated into referral programs in any permanent 
or semi-permanent form.— Adapted from a report 
made by the A.S.F. Regional Labor Representative, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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MISSOURI MEETS INTER-REGIONAL RECRUITMENT QUOTAS 


Hires Exceed 
October Goals’ 


By FRED R. GRAHAM 


Placement Specialist, WMC, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


DURING OCTOBER, inter-regional recruitment in 
Missouri produced gratifying and interesting results. 

First, there was the margin of hires above the goal 
set for the month. Working toward an objective of 
2,100 hires, 2,667 were obtained by the recruiters. The 
box score based on performance of the respective of- 
fices showed that while 19 went over their quotas as 
compared to 20 in September and 15 in August, 8 
offices in October missed their quotas by 5 or less hires 
while in September this number failed to reach their 
marks by 10 or more hires. 

A piece of Army equipment popularly known as a 
“duck” was used to attract attention and turned out to 
be a great recruitment stimulant. Accompanied by a 
special team of recruiters and military personnel, this 
unusual piece of Army equipment was on duty a full 
week in each of three cities—Poplar Bluff, Springfield, 
and St. Joseph—with results as follows: 





Hires previous Hires during 
week “duck” week 


Poplar Bluff 12 62 
Springfield 81 140 
St. Joseph 28 49 





Although “duck” describes the appearance and per- 
formance of this Army vehicle, the letters from which 
it derives are d-u-w-k which designate the model, year, 
basic type, drive, and equipment. During its appear- 
ance in Springfield, the “duck” first was placed in the 
public square, with a public speaker system operating 
from within the vehicle. A booth also was provided on 
the square and was decorated with signs telling of the 
need for war workers. The “duck” proved to be a reli- 
able magnet in drawing crowds which heard the appeal 
for war workers intermingled with descriptions of the 
equipment. 

The “duck” also “went to school.” Originating in 
Springfield, this innovation brought such encouraging 
results that it was deemed wise to repeat it in the other 
towns, and it will be a continuous part of the recruit- 
ment plan through November. 

Pupils, with the consent of the schol superintendents, 
are given a recess of 30 to 40 minutes, so that students 
in both grade and high schools may have an oppor- 
tunity to see the “duck” in action and learn of its back- 
ground, development, and its importance. 

~ During such demonstrations, the pupils are given 


“ Adapted from Report of Recruitment Activities for October 1944. 
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handbills advertising the needs of the war plants hav- 
ing representatives attached to the immediate recruit- 
ing program. The children are instructed to take the 
handbills home to their families and friends and as a 
result many persons have come to see the “duck” and 
remained to discuss war jobs. 

There was no dispute that the “duck” proved its 
worth in bringing out the crowds in localities where 
it had not been seen before. Presence of Army per- 
sonnel manning it also provided a valuable tie between 
the recruitment effort and the objectives. Some im- 
provement in timing the war-worker message is needed 
in order to take better advantage of opportunities of- 
fered by assembled crowds. 

The month of October saw the full force of the 
appeal to farm owners and workers to make use of off- 
season time by working in war plants. Some 150,000 
letters were sent to rural boxholders as well as frequent 
releases to the newspapers and radio. 

This publicity brought a fine response in the south- 
ern part of the State; similar results are anticipated in 
northern Missouri after corn picking has been com- 
pleted. From December 1 to next March 1 many 
farmers with II-C classifications will be available for 
industrial jobs. 

Recruiting activities in some of the other offices: 

As has been customary in recent months since quotas 
have been assigned to the individual offices, West 
Plains and Kirksville exceeded their quotas by a very 
large percentage. For the third month in succession, 
Cape Girardeau not only met its quota, but almost 
doubled it. Despite the fact that cotton picking was 
at its peak in the vicinity of Caruthersville, that office 
also easily met its quota. 

At Hannibal, the quota was more than doubled. A 
station wagon from a nearby Ordnance Works 
equipped with loud speaker and making a tour during 
the last week of the month, was credited with stepping 
up results. Many street contacts were made and intro- 
duction cards passed out to those assembled. 

County newspaper advertising the week previous to 
the drive had definite results, especially in Kahoka and 


Canton. While fewer contacts were made at itinerant 


points, the percentage of hires was greater than in 
previous weeks. St. Louis and Kansas City easily met 
their quotas without any outside assistance even though 
their combined quotas represented more than 50 per- 
cent of the entire State quota for the month. Those 
metropolitan offices, once they hit their stride, have 
produced and have not failed to measure up to what 
has come to be expected of them. 

Although the bottom of the manpower barrel always 
is in sight, the demands for workers in the critical war 
plants is being taken more seriously. Much of this 
change in attitude is believed to be due to the change 
in publicity with less optimistic and more realistic war 
news being presented to the public. 

Among those taking places on the production line 
are quite a number of returned veterans who want to 
continue to help bring the war to a speedy end. This 
sets an example that others are quick to follow. 





“FOLLOWING THROUGH” 


Veteran Joe 
Ison His Way 


By FRANCIS J. FARRELL 
Chief, Information Service, Reg. XI, 
Region XI, 
War Manpower Commission 


HOW DOES THE machinery set up by Government, 
industry, and labor help returning servicemen make 
adjustment to civilian life? Here is one case history. 

Last November, after a year of service, a soldier, 
whom we shall call Private Joe Smith, was given a 
medical discharge. He returned to his home town, 
prepared to assume the responsibility of finding a job 
to support his wife and young child. 

Veteran Smith admits that by failing to follow pre- 
discharge advice and instructions he muffed things a 
bit at first. The Marines demobilization office had told 
him what to do. Then he received a letter from the 
local Veterans Employment Representative of the 
United States Employment Service. 

Smith was told how to get his mustering-out pay 
and was told of the services available to him at his 
nearest USES office. 

He got his discharge pay all right, but didn’t bother 
about the rest of Uncle Sam’s advice because a relative 
with the best of intentions was helping him to get a 
typewriter repair job. That, he now admits, was a mis- 
take. He d'dn’t like typewriter repairing. Nor did he 
like his next job—in a radio repair shop. Just because 
he’d been assigned to “radio” in the Marine Corps 
somebody thought he would make a good radio repair- 
man. Neither did he like a job he tried as a bellboy at 
a hotel. These were jobs, but they were dead-end jobs. 

Last April, the Smith family came to Denver. First 
thing Joe did by way of getting a job was to visit the 
USES. At that time Denver, along with 6 other key 
cities throughout the country, had set up an experiment 
with an expanded “veterans service unit,” a one-stop 
station for discharged servicemen and women. 

Joe wanted a job, but the specialist in services to 
veterans wanted Joe to see the full display of wares. 
Here under one roof, Joe learned, sat representatives 
of every group and agency that could possibly assist a 
veteran in securing the rights and services needed to 
bridge the gap from military to civilian life. 

Joe Smith was a type of veteran that presented a 
real problem. A young fellow like that could be sent 
out on plenty of jobs. But then what? Interviewers, 
with the assistance of representatives of the other agen- 
cies stationed in the local office, uncovered all of Joe’s 
abilities, training, interests, and hobbies. 

Joe, with a family dependent on him, even though 
only 19 years old, was in no position to return to school 
as young veterans are being urged to do. The inter- 
viewer inquired about military benefits. He suggested 
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TO THE RIGHT JOB 


that medical men were on hand to offer any further 
recuperative aid. He introduced Joe to representatives 
of the Veterans Administration who advised Joe to 
have his claim to military benefits transferred to 
Denver. 

Until the possibilities could be explored and arrange- 
ments made for induction into an apprentice training 
program, Smith was referred to an interim job while 
awaiting the right opening. He was hired. 

But all the agencies cooperating in services to vet- 
erans operate on a policy of “follow through.” Re- 
habilitation and readjustment are not completed until 
the veteran is well on his way to personal independence. 
So here’s how Smith’s special needs were resolved. 
During the last 10 years, organized labor and manage- 
ment, cooperating with State and Federal Govern- 
ments, devised apprenticeship standards which were 
tied in with public school vocational training and the 
requirements of industry. One by one new trades and 
new industries have come into the program to provide 
more and more opportunities for young people for an 
industrial career. There are over a hundred skilled 
trades in which men are given apprentice training. 
The Veterans Administration, seeing the advantages of 
all-round apprentice training, made special provision 
for supplementing military pensions to help pay train- 
ing expenses. Recently Denver’s fast growing ncon- 
sign business completed details of an apprenticeship 
program, the first such apprenticeship plan for neon 
tube benders in the Nation. The local neon industry 
established a committee, composed of labor, manage- 
ment, and a public representative. 

And here is where Joe Smith was picked up again 
on the “follow through.” The associate field repre- 
sentative for the Apprentice-Training Service, making 
his usual contacts with the Vocational Education rep- 
resentative at the local USES, was looking for suitable 
young candidates for neon training. Of course, as with 
all apprenticeship programs, the beginning salary 
would be pretty small. The prospective apprentices 
would have to show certain educational requirements 
and have certain abilities and aptitudes. A perfect op- 
portunity for a young veteran who would have addi- 
tional means of support during training. 


A quick review of veterans’ application cards yielded 
several names, among them that of Joe Smith. After 
a further interview with these prospects, credentials of 
several of them were presented to the neon apprentice- 
ship committee. Smith was selected and introduced to 
his prospective employer. 

Details were completed and the apprenticeship 
agreement drawn up. Joe was to be paid some wages 
by the employer, with promotions every 6 months dur- 
ing the 3 years’ training program until he reached 
journeyman’s wages. During this training period, the 
Veterans Administration secured for him a supplement 
to his pension so that Joe totaled a substantial wage. 

Joe is now working hard at his new trade and com- 
pleting certain prescribed school courses, attending 
classes 4 hours a week, studying subjects directly re- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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CALCULATING THE POST-WAR CLAIMS LOAD 


Ohio Obtains 
V E-Day 
Estimates’ 


MAJOR CONCERN IN the minds of many Ohioans 
today is whether they will have employment when the 
war ends. That same question is the principal problem 
of the Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation. 


Three months ago the Ohio bureau set out to find 
out just how big a task it would have on its hands in 
the weeks and months after the close of the war with 
Germany. It had nothing tangible on which to base 
accurate estimates of post-war unemployment. 

Administrator Charles H. Jones did know that the 
State’s reserve fund of more than $400,000,000 was 
adequate. With approximately 2,000,000 workers cov- 
ered by the unemployment compensation law, this 
reserve is sufficient to pay maximum average benefits 
to more than 74 percent of them. (This percentage is 
based on an average weekly benefit payment of $15 for 
18 weeks. ) 

What the administrator did not know, however, was 
whether the local office space and equipment in some 
115 Ohio communities was adequate to handle the 
post-war claims load; whether these offices could ac- 
commodate quickly the maximum unemployment 
claims load in each area. They had all proved ade- 
quate in the past, but what of the future? 

Equally uncertain 3 months ago was the question of 
adequate personnel. The bureau staff had been ad- 
justed to the current claims load, then at its lowest in 
the history of the agency. It was apparent that the 
bureau, with such a reduced staff, would be unable 
adequately to handle the post-war burden. It was 
necessary to determine how many additional persons 
would be needed. 

Basic requisite to answering all of these questions 
was a predetermination of how many covered Ohio 
workers are going to be unemployed in each local 
office area. Armed with this information the bureau 
could then determine the adequacy of its local offices, 
enlarge facilities where necessary, and set up its per- 
sonnel and financial needs. 

Primary source of information on prospective lay- 
offs in the period after the end of the war with Ger- 
many was the employers themselves. Despite the un- 
certainties confronting most war employers it was the 
feeling of Mr. Jones and other BUC officials that here 
was the most authoritative source of such post-war 
information. 

Consequently, a questionnaire on post-war unem- 





* Condensed from “Bureau Obtains Layoff Estimatcs,”” CompPen- 
sator, Last Half, 1944, Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 
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ployment was prepared for transmission to employers. 
It asked only such information as the bureau felt was 
essential in arriving at estimates of how many workers 
might be unemployed in each locality in the period 
after the close of the war with Germany. 

A selected list of key employers, considered most 
likely to be affected by the end of the war, was pre- 
pared. This group, consisting of more than 600 em- 
ployers, represented approximately 70 percent of the 
workers in the State engaged in manufacturing and 
mining, or nearly 50 percent of all covered workers. 

The questionnaires were mailed with some doubts 
as to how the employers might react to “another 
questionnaire” during a period when they are literally 
bombarded with forms, instructions, reports, and regu- 
lations from various governmental agencies. However, 
the questionnaire met with friendly cooperation in 
every area despite the highly confidential nature of the 
information sought. As of this writing, all but two of 
the questionnaires have been completed and returned. 

Employers gave the bureau their best estimates of 
probable layoffs immediately following the collapse of 
German resistance, and within 30, 60, and more than 
60 days after the German collapse. They indicated how 
many of these layoffs they believed would be perman- 
ent and how many temporary, including also their 


‘anticipated rehiring schedules as reconversion pro- 


gressed. 

In the eight larger Ohio cities—Cleveland, Gincin- 
nati, Youngstown, Columbus, Akron, Toledo, Dayton, 
and Canton—key employers estimated that in the 
period ranging from immediately after the German 
war to from 60 to 90 days thereafter they would lay off 
approximately 137,000 workers. 

In the 42 smaller areas surveyed—comprising the 
remainder of the State—they estimated that their lay- 
offs during the same period would approximate 52,500. 
Thus for the State as a whole some 640 key war em- 
ployers estimated that layoffs after the end of the war 
with Germany would total 189,500. 

A further break-down of these totals showed that 
these employers estimated that approximately 71,000 


workers would be laid off immediately after the cessa- 


tion of hostilities; and in addition 46,000 within the 
next 30 days; 35,000 during the next 30 to 60 days, and 
36,000 after 60 days. 

At the same time these employers indicated they 
expected 56,000 of the total layoffs to be temporary. 
A number of employers stated they expected increased 
employment rather than a decrease after the war. 
Their antic:patd new hires totaled 28,500. 

Using these employers’ estimates of layoffs as a basis, 
and taking into consideration certain additional data 
now being collected, the bureau expects to be able to 
estimate with fair accuracy the maximum unemploy- 
ment claims load in each locality. 

Preparing for the final results which its survey will 
show, the bureau also undertook to determine the 
maximum capacity of its office facilities throughout 
Ohio. With approximately 115 offices in the State, the 
(Continued on page 13) 
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FOR THOSE 


Small Shop 
Training ts 
Practical 


By ERNEST B. HOYLER 
Traiming Representative, WMC, 
Longview, Texas 


“TRAINING IS ALL RIGHT for large companies, 
but our work is different,” is the reply almost always 
received by representatives of the United States Em- 
ployment Service when they try to sell small shops on 
training as a means of overcoming manpower short- 
ages in tight labor areas. The following story should 
provide an “Oh Yeah!” whenever such an argument 
is raised. 

The scene is a Texas training session on a hot, mid- 
summer night. A man in shirt sleeves is holding up a 
se@tional cut of an automobile tire, explaining different 
types of rubber that go into the construction of a tire. 
In the benches in front of him are 10 trainees, all listen- 
ing attentively because the man is “talking sense.” He 
is explaining in simple, understandable English the 
“why’s” and “wherefore’s” of their daily jobs in re- 
capping and repairing tires. 

The instructor is one of several] itinerant teachers 
employed by the Motor Transport Division of the State 
Vocational Board of Education. The trainees are the 
working force of a tire recapping and repair shop. This 
is the first session of a training class given by the Voca- 
tional Training For War Production Workers’ unit for 
the benefit of the company. As a result of this and 
other like sessions a lot of war workers are going to 
have less trouble getting to work on the rubber left on 
their tires, and several saw-mills and war plants nearby 
will have fewer transportation problems. 

The owner of the tire plant was having a real man- 
power headache when a USES representative recom- 
mended the training unit to him. Production was off. 
The employer had eight workers whom he had trained 
himself asthe business grew. He had a reputation for 
doing good work, and he stood behind it. He believed 
too many tires were being brought back for reworking 
because of faulty performance, and as a result the 
shop was always “bogged down.” 


The employer’s solution to the problem was the 
hiring of a “good man who knew the tire business.” 
The only catch to such a solution was that no such 
men were available. The employer therefore agreed to 
try training. 

The training instructor spent one week at the shop 
observing processes during the day and holding classes 
at night. In addition to giving the men a basic knowl- 
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THO DON’T 


BELIEVE THAT 
edge of the materials and tools they worked with, he 
spent a great deal of time with the owner drawing dia- 
grams and setting up job processes to fit the particular 
men in the plant. A standard was set up for the de- 
velopment of “green men” so that now a new employee 
begins to receive training in the various processes on 
the day he comes to work. 

The employer cooperated wholeheartedly, but was 
still bothered by one item. He needed a man to take 
charge of the plant so that he himself could devote 
his time to the over-all operation of the business. The 
instructor found the answer by taking an inexperienced 
man of high intelligence and applying a definite train- 
ing schedule which would include every process within 
the plant. The proposed new manager, while learning 
the business, worked side by side with employees who 
were cementing tires, buffing truck tires, skiving sec- 
tional injuries, measuring the amount of cord needed, 
or loading molds. At the same time, he also checked 
the work so that controls could be maintained. 

After one month, the instructor returned to the plant 
and gave a second week of instruction, which was a 
follow-up, as well as a continuation. 

The lowest job in the shop is that of tire changer. 
A newcomer will now start on that job and his duties 
will be to clean floors, and assist an older workman who 
is an expert in tube repair. After learning the funda- 
mentals of these duties, he will spend his spare time 
cementing retreads until he has learned the principles 
of that job. Later he will learn buffing and the other 
processes until he has finally mastered the more diffi- 
cult tasks of sectional repair. The new man may not 
master all the processes since this is not expected unless 
he is an unusual type of workman. Some jobs around 
a tire-recapping shop are difficult for some while others 
master them easily. While the new man is being broken 
in, the company will learn a Jot about him and his 
capacity to do the work. As he learns to do more he has 
an opportunity to increase his pay from an original 
40 cents to 90 cents per hour. 

For those who still say that their plants are different, 
or that training is all right for big concerns, here are a 
few of the convincing concrete results at this com- 
pany: 

1. A change in the buffing processes eliminated 
rubber nubs around the edges of top caps on passenger 
cars so that the chances of separation are considerably 
lessened. 

2. The time required for drying cement was cut 
from 10 to 12 hours to a present maximum of 2 hours. 
This enables quicker delivery and makes for full time 
use of the molds since formerly the molding machines 
often stood empty waiting for cement on the tires to 
dry. 

3. A change on the buffing process on truck tires 
saves 45 minutes of work per tire since the tedious job 
of cutting off excess rubber from the finished recap is 
eliminated. 

4, A newly introduced inspection system accurately 
controls the amount of work to be done on the tire. 
Formerly, the inspection took place and the amount of 
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work was recorded on a bill. Often, when the tire was 
being worked on, new spots were found that had to be 
repaired. This work was done and it was assumed that 
the men on the front would catch the work and charge 
the customer for it. Under the new system of con- 
trolled inspection there is no guesswork. The new fore- 
man is responsible for seeing to it that all work is 
recorded. 

5. All of the men have been trained to measure the 
amount of cord to be used in a section repair. Sub- 
stituting scientific measurement for guesswork will not 
only save the company between 30 and 40 dollars per 
month, but will result in a more balanced vulcanizing 
job which will give better service to the customer. 


6. Before any buffing job the workers now accurately 
compute the amount of buffing space, in contrast to 
the previous policy of guessing. The result is a saving 
of approximately 30 dollars per month in cushion gum. 

7. All section repair jobs now have their buff sur- 
faces cushioned with cushion gum. This replaces the 
protective coating to the cords and will eliminate re- 
doing the job. 

8. The steam hook-up for truck sectional repair 
molds was changed so that steam can be used on the 
inside as well as the outside for this type of repair. 
This cuts curing time from 4 to 2 hours per tire and 
will therefore double the capacity of the molds. 





9. There was an improvement in the process of skiv- 
ing a sectional repair so that rubber is trimmed and a 
maximum of fabric cord is saved. This will do much 
to eliminate many defective jobs. 

10. A new method was developed whereby tool at- 
tachments of tack rasp and taper point rasp attached 
to flexible shaft do not have to be removed, and both 
tools are now mounted in such a manner that it is no 
longer necessary for the operator to stop the machine 
when changing from one tool to another. This saves 
several man hours a month. 

11. Shelves have now been built so there is a regular 
place for every tool and mold surface. The result is a 
clean floor and no lost time looking for tools. 


In addition, every man in the shop can now read 
camel-back die sizes, compute cord for sectional re- 
pair, compute buffing surface, and use properly the 
materials that go into sectional repair. 

The morale of the men in the shop is considerably 
better than it was before the training was given; there 
is practically no absenteeism. They have a better un- 
derstanding of the jobs they are doing and as a result 
have more interest in their work. That the employer 
is sold on training is evidenced by his statement: 

“We now get a tire out in half the time we used to, 
and we do a neater and better job as well as save a lot 
of material we used to waste.” 











(Continued from page 11) 
bureau already had facilities for taking more than 
32,000 claims per day or approximately 150,000 per 
week. With certain alterations and use of additional 
space in a number of local offices, the bureau found it 
could increase its State-wide claims capacity to about 
84,000 per day or some 400,000 per week. 

Data obtained so far by the bureau in its survey 
has enabled the administrator to make some prelim- 
inary estimates of the number and cost of additional 
personnel to be needed in the local and central offices. 
Meanwhile, every available person in the bureau is 
being trained in claims-taking procedures. This 
trained group will be available as a base upon which 
to build an expanded staff later. 

Areas of greatest concentration of war contracts in 
Ohio will have the greatest number of layoffs, accord- 
ing to the figures supplied by the key employers. 
There are 11 leading war production areas in Ohio, 
according to the War Production Board, which in its 
most recent report of August, shows the following 


distribution of war supply and facility contracts in 
these areas: 


Cleveland Liedseesdaisatdde teveCacsoumsiees cateiee $4,770,076,000 
I EEE EOL ORME 1,863,523,000 
___ REE een Sere eee! 1,674,914,000 
| SSE ae ahaa ert 1,598,410,000 
; CARESS aco at cect oro 1,006,808,000 
ES IE NRE 998,515,000 
onion Ss Sacclialeeciinimiessca ait aa kes 914,773,000 
SEE esonsindwsdiceiaiomstsiniesninenediuionsmsciaceanaiiiiadesiaiaiiiaiaans 422,570,000 
Lima SED NOT OY a ee Ee reo 308,327,000 
a ee 226,482,000 
TE iS a 160,911,000 


Key employers estimated that they will lay off ap- 
proximately 146,140 in these 11 areas in a period 
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ranging up to 90 days after the close of the German 
war. This total represents nearly 75 percent of the 
total number of layoffs forecast by key employers 
throughout the entire State. It is interesting to note 
that these 11 areas also represent approximately 75 
percent of the workers in the State covered by the 
unemployment compensation law. 

Many questions remain unanswered. Among un- 
certainties which must be considered is the return of 
our servicemen. How many of them will return to 
their former jobs? How many will return to schools? 
How many will apply for unemployment compensa- 
tion under the Ohio law or for servicemen’s readjust- 
ment allowance to be paid through the offices of the 
Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation? 


Individual wage reports on file with the bureau 
show that the number of covered workers in Ohio 
increased 660,000 between March 1940, and the peak 
employment month of 1943. How much of this in- 
crease will dissolve in the post-war months? 


Another important factor difficult to evaluate is 
how many residents of Ohio, who, for the duration 
have been employed in other States, will return to 
Ohio. Should they be unemployed, they will draw 
benefits from other States, but their claims must be 
filed and cleared through Ohio local offices. The re- 
turn of out-of-State workers in Ohio to their home 
States, on the other hand, will relieve Ohio local 
offices of claims taking but will add much to the bur- 
den of the central office where interstate claims are 
processed and benefit checks written and mailed. The 
difficulty lies in determining accurately the number 
of such workers. 
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AN ACTIVE ERA OF COOPERATION 


Problems 
Pooled and 
Solved* 


FOUR YEARS AGO, something new was added to 
the Oakland Public Schools. It bore the imposing 
title of the “National Defense Training Program,” 
and was a radical departure from established cur- 
ricula. The new program had one primary purpose— 
to train men as fast as possible for jobs in shipyards 
and other types of defense plants. Shipyard training 
was emphasized because in 1940 the San Francisco 
Bay area shipbuilding was fast becoming a leading 
industry. 

With the declaration of war the program expanded 
and its name was changed to the “War Production 
Training Program.” But even kefore Pearl Harbor 
the necessity for “supplemental” training had become 
apparent, since it would give men working in the 
trades an opportunity for upgrading in their respec- 
tive skills. During four years of operation, the pro- 
gram has trained more than 100,000 men and women 
in various skills for the important task of war produc- 
tion, helping industry to fill gaps left by military 
inductions. : 

Currently, the program is helping returning war 
veterans to become reestablished in civilian life in new 
trades, or helping them “brush up” old skills. 

On June 17, 1940, the program opened with just 
two classes in machine shop operations; today the 
program covers a wide field of trade education. 
Thirty-three different crafts are covered in a variety 
of day and evening classes. Among them are: Diesel 
operation and maintenance, blue print reading, ship 
carpentry and woodworking, marine electricity, flang- 
ing and straightening, shipfitting, job-introduction 
training, machine shop, plumbing, pipefitting, pipe 
insulation, radio repair, radio communication, sheet 
metal, steamfitting, marine tracing, tool and diemak- 
ing, acetylene welding, electric welding, aircraft en- 
gine mechanics, aircraft sheet metal, aircraft welding, 
auto mechanics, auto body repair, mechanical draft- 
ing, industrial electricity, refrigeration, supply per- 
sonnel training, and industrial production drafting. 

Co-sponsored by the Oakland Public Schools and 
the California State Department of Education, the 
war-training program was made possible not only by 
the contribution of Federal funds, but with coopera- 
tion of the United States Employment Service. 

The Oakland office collaborates with War Produc- 
tion Training in the establishment of classes for un- 
trained men and women in an effort to solve acute 


* Adapted from reports by Neil Wright, Supervisor of War 
Production Training, Oakland schouls; J. A. Fotheringham, Acting 
Manager, USES, Oakland, Calif.; and Phyllis F. Bartelme, Ph.D., 
Occupational Counselor, USES, Oakland, Calif. 
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labor shortages and to reduce turn-over and absentee- 
ism among workers. Members of the USES staff 
have made and are making job analyses in various 
plants demonstrating that certain operations can be 
successfully performed by women. This opening of 
new ficlds to women has resulted in their increased 
enrollment as trainees. The joint program of ade- 
quate selection (by USES) and suitable training (by 
WPT) is brought before industrial firms through the 
individual and concerted efforts of the manager, oc- 
cupational counselor, and members of the Field Con- 
tact Division. 

The process of selection begins with the initial in- 
terview by the Training Referral Unit of the local 
office, when the interviewer makes a rough screening 
of the applicant’s qualifications on the basis of phys- 
ical make-up, alertness, age, education and training, 
general interests, and the type of work desired. 

A member of the schools’ war-training staff was 
assigned to work with the USES in the supervision of 
this specialized interviewing department to which 
prospective students are referred from the information 
section of the USES offices. All school training in- 
formation is cleared through this special desk, and 
any industry having training programs in the school 
may place orders for direct referral of qualified appli- 
cants—thereby securing the advantage of assistance 
from highly selected interviewing staff. 

The next step in the process of selection is referral 
to the Testing Division of the USES where different 
aptitudes are checked. As a major part of the co- 
operation with the WPT courses, the Testing Division 
uses selective test batteries of the Occupational Anal- 
ysis Division. These tests were developed to show 
an applicant’s aptitudes for the jobs covered by induc- 
tion training classes. The applicant failing to show 
ability on one type of battery is tested on others in an 
attempt to bring out aptitudes for other occupations 
covered by the training classes. 

Such an extensive testing program naturally makes 
large demands on time, space, and personnel. In or- 
der to meet this situation and give complete cooper- 
ation to the WPT program, the Division has assigned 
trained testing technicians to conduct tests at the 
school where the classes are held in addition to those 
which are given at the Oakland USES office. This 
testing of the applicant at the USES office or at the 
school results not only in a great saving of time for 
both USES and school personnel, but eliminates 
travel for the prospective trainee and the possibility 
of loss of interest while going from place to place. 


When tested at the Oakland office, the applicant 
is returned to the Training Referral Unit with a rec- 
ommendation for enrollment in a training class in 
which the test results indicate the greatest likelihood 
of ability. (These recommendations and the test re- 
sults are sent to the school and become a part of the 
trainee’s record.) If the applicant is a woman and 
this is her first experience with simulated work con: 
ditions, the interviewer suggests the type of clothes she 
would wear when she reports to the school, and in the 

(Continued on page 16) 
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CANNERY HELP NEEDED? 
“CAN DO!” SAY WMC GIRLS 






WHEN WE DECIDED that the only solution to the 
local tomato processing problem was the use of office 
girls in their spare time, up piped six War Manpower 
Commission and United States Employment Service 
girls with “What do other office girls have that we 
haven’t got?” They, too, could volunteer to help 
“man” the canneries. Their example started a parade, 
but we’re getting a little ahead of our story. 

Toledo canneries were facing a critical situation as 
the tomato processing season approached. With a 
wage scale of 55¢ an hour for women, WMC and 
USES staffs were faced with what appeared to be an 
almost impossible task of recruiting enough workers 
even to start operations, much less continue through 
the peak of the season. 

A house-to-house canvass conducted in various sec- 
tions of Toledo met with disappointing results. A 
recruiting team composed of four girls from the 
USES and four from the canneries trudged the side- 
walk for 6 days. Some 1,500 homes were visited, and 
only 15 full-time workers could be found. Nearly all 
of the women who inclined toward work were already 
employed; the rest were tied down by household 
duties. 

Toledo newspapers gave considerable space to news 
stories concerning the progress of the tough recruiting 
job, but the canneries approached opening day with 
little prospect of finding needed workers. 

Accordingly we asked cannery officials to adjust 
their working schedule, putting their full-time work- 
ers on the day shift until 6:00 p.m., using part-time 
workers from 6:00 p.m. until 11:00 p.m. This they 
agreed to do, provided enough part-time we.rkers 
could be obtained to staff the night shift. 

It was then that girls of the USES and the WMC 
decided to set an example for other office help by 
volunteering themselves for part-time work. At the 
end of their office day they changed from high-heeled 
pumps, skirts, and fancy blouses to white caps, san- 
dals, tailored shirts, and slacks and started tor the 
factory. With overwhelming enthusiasm they »reled 
Cnions, sorted tomatoes, worked on the. “hot line,” 
stacked hot cans to cool and packed the finished prod- 
uct In cartons. Regular cannery workers who scoffed 
at the outset, saying, “Office girls won’t wet their 
hands or spoil their pretty nails,” were soon praising 
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as strongly as they had been wont to criticize. 


The city’s newspapers played up the story for all 
it was worth and soon many other office girls were 
following the good example, calling the USES office 
to express their willingness to take part-time cannery 
jobs. Enough were recruited to get the plants oper- 
ating on full schedule. 


Cannery officials laud:ng the result, stated that, as 
of September 1, the company had processed more 
tomatoes than were processed during the entire 1943 
season; it was the biggest tomato pack in 10 years. 
Just to add a little more icing to the cake, the can- 
neries avowed that had it not been for the WMC and 
USES, production would have been greatly below 
schedule. — RatpH O. Snyper, Director, WMC, 
Toledo, Ohio 


RECEPTIONIST: 
“FIRST IMPRESSION” 
OF THE SERVICE 


FOR MILLIONS OF WORKERS the receptionist 
is the “first impression” of the War Manpower Com- 
mission or the United States Employment Service. 
She can make or break a good public relations pro- 
gram. She must at all times be aware of the fact that 
she is a public servant. She must be able to perform 
varied duties with a delicate, measured skill. Her 
attitude, her spirit of helpfulness, the quality of her 
knowledge, the accuracy of her interpretations, and 
her guidance will determine the degree of confidence 
that is to be awakened in the newcomer seeking Em- 
ployment Service aid for the first time. 


Foremost among her qualifications is the ability to 
make applicants feel at home in the office where she 
presides. In addition, she must be able to answer a 
thousand and one questions daily with assurance and 
courtesy, with full confidence in her decisions to route 
individuals to the right department and employment 
classification and thus avoid much duplication of in- 
terdepartmental effort. 


The training received by receptionists is so helpful 
that they have little difficulty, when given different 
assignments, in quickly orienting themselves to new 


tasks.—JAMEs L. Evans, Interviewer, USES, Oakland, 
Calif. 
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RECRUITMENT— 
ELMIRA STYLE 


IF THERE IS ANY NEW recruitment angle, Elmira 
would like to know about it, for we have tried practi- 
cally every known plan. Before the war this was quite 
an industrial town, but since then we have had to 
increase the number of workers from 8,000 to 21,000. 
This meant that the United States Employment Serv- 
ice of the War Manpower Commission had to face 
the fact that Recruitment with a capital “R” was 
needed. Because inexperienced women could be used 
on hundreds of simple and repetitive factory jobs, 
we decided to try to appeal to housewives. 

Our first idea resulted in a talk with the General 
Manager of the New York State Electric and Gas 
Corporation who readily agreed that it might be 
worth while to have the company’s meterman leave 
a card at each domestic meter connection in Elmira 
and surrounding small towns. This card would tell 
women their services were needed. Next we got the 
Elmira Association of Commerce to purchase the 
card stock and pay for the printing of 25,000 cards. 
The USES supplied the wording for the 3x5” cards: 








WOMEN!!! 

Here’s how you can help the war effort. 
Your services are needed at once 
by local war plants. The War Man- 
power Commission urges you to con- 
tact immediately the 

UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

219 E. Church St. — Elmira, N. Y. 








The purpose of the card was explained to the meter 
readers and they were asked to leave the card in a 
spot the housewives could not miss—perhaps on the 
kitchen table or the cellar stairs. (This could be done 
without interfering with their regular work.) In one 
month, every domestic gas and electric consumer in 
Elmira received our card-message. 

Were we to repeat this device of recruiting, we 
would add a line requesting that the card be brought 
into the USES office when the applicant called. That 
would give us a better check on results. The 25,000 
cards distributed did bring results, but we could not 
depend on them alone to supply local industrial needs. 

A few months later we held a War Job Show in 
an empty down-town store. Twelve industrial em- 
ployers cooperated by arranging displays of their 
products, having several operators at assembling and 
operating machines, and discussing their jobs with 
visitors. The USES had two interviewers and a clerk 
on hand to give all women visitors an opportunity to 
discuss work possibilities. During 3 weeks, we drew 
8,000 visitors, and made 400 referrals to war jobs. 

Since then we have written to the wives of men 
about to be inducted into the armed services; we 
have done some house-to-house canvassing, using sepa- 
ration lists supplied by industrial plants where the 
reason for the separation was unknown. We staffed a 
display for an essential employer in Corning, New 
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York, and in 6 weeks made 110 referrals to that em- 
ployer. 

An example of community cooperation was the 
agreement at the end of the Christmas season of the 
larger stores to place a notice in the final pay envelope 
of temporary workers urging them to report to the 
USES for war jobs. 

A stabilization card file, made up of weekly reports 
from employers showing their “hires” and “separa- 
tions,’ has been set up. This current file enables us 
to write to women who threaten to drop out of the 
labor market. 

The results from the above efforts and others have 
been good—at least good enough to keep Elmira out 
of a tight labor market classification. According to 
the WMC State Summary of Labor Market Reports, 
Elmira is shown as employing in the metal products 
industries the highest percentage of women in Region 
II.—Mrs. Irma Pratt, Sr. Interviewer, USES, 
Elmira, N. Y. 








(Continued from page 14) 
case where there are small children, gives information 
regarding child care centers. 

Upon giving a school referral card to an applicant 
who, the interviewer explains, is now a prospective 
trainee for a particular job, details are also supplied 
regarding the location of the plant, hours of work, 
rate of pay, promotional possibilities, and union af- 
filiation. The explanation is also added that, in order 
to qualify for the job, the applicant should success- 
fully complete a WPT class for that job. An outline 
of the purpose and scope of this training is then given 
to the applicant. 

Upon completion of the training, the prospective 
employee returns to the USES office with the school 
report. When this is satisfactory, the interviewer 
gives a “Form B” Work Clearance Certificate and 
Specific Referral to the applicant who is then referred 
to the company or the union, if the latter is the re- 
ferral agency. 

The number of war veterans reporting to the train- 
ing counselor is increasing daily. The local USES 
office now has a seven-man staff handling these cases. 

It is expected, too, that thousands of men and 
women employed in war production throughout the 
Bay area will remember their war production train- 
ing and will return to similar courses in order to “up- 
grade” themselves for post-war employment. 








(Continued from page 10) 
lated to his work on the job. Three years from now he 
will be a finished craftsman, eligible for whatever ad- 
vancement the neon industry may have to offer. 

And that is how Joe Smith represents the efforts 
of industry, management, labor, and the Government 
in cooperative efforts to reestablish America’s returning 
veterans. All veterans may not find their best oppor- 
tunities in apprenticeship. Many of them will not need 
it. But it is encouraging to know that there are over 
30,000 plants and other establishments in which ap- 
prentice training programs are in operation throughout 
the country, each providing new opportunities for 


scores of Joe Smiths. ; 
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